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Congressional Documents. 


MILITARY DISTRICTS UNITED STATES. 

LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF WAR, 

War Department, February 9, 1843. ~ 

Sr: I have had the honor to receive your note of 
the Ist instant, in behalf of the Military Committee 
of the House of Representatives, asking the views of 
this Department on the subject referred to that com. 
mittee by the House, “to inquire into the expediency 
of providing by law for the abrogation of the present 
arrangement of military departments, as adopted by 
the general order No. 40, issued on the 12th of July, 
1842, and for. the purpose of restoring the two mili- 
tary divisions as they existed immediately before the is- 
suing of that order; also, to inquire into the propriety of 
abolishing theoffice of commanding general in chief.” 

The subjects upon which you solicit the views of 
the Department are these: Ist, The expediency of 
ubrogating the present military departments; 2d, 
‘The restoration of the two rhilitary geographical di- 
visions; and 3d, The abolition of the office of com- 
manding general in chief. : 

{. The general order No. 40 divided the territory 
of the United States into eight geographical depart. 
ments, and one of a temporary character, consisting 
of East and Middle Florida ; it being intended, on the 
cessation of all appearance of hostilities in that quar- 
ter, to annex it toone of the permanent departments. 
A reference to that order will enable the committee 
to perceive that these districts have been arranged 
with a view to the effectual protection and defence 
of our very extended frontiers. They are divided into 
portions of such extent as to contain an available 
force for ordinary service, and yet so limited as to 
enable the officer commanding each to possess minute 
and thorough knowledge of its exposed points, of the 
means of strengthening and defending such points, of 
the exaet condition of the forces under his charge, 
and of the supplies of men and material which may 
be drawn from the adjacent country ; and, for the lat- 
ter purpose, parts of the interior territory, contiguous. 
to these portions of the frontiers, are attached to them, 
and, with them, constitute the several departments. 
In the arrangement, reference has been had to the 





very altered condition of our country, in respect to |. 


the facilities of communication, between the head- 
quarters of a department and every portion of it, so 
as to render such communication as prompt and con. 
venient. as possible, by which the commanding officer 
may know the precise condition of his command at 
any moment, and may exercise over it that immedr- 
ate supervision and that direct control, which are sO 
indispensable to military discipline and efficiency. 
The necessity of some organization of this kind, 
by which a military force scattered over an extensive 
country may be subjected to a prompt local supervi- 
sion, so near at hand as to avoid the delay of the 
transmission of reports and orders great distances, or 
by slow and difficult communications, seems to have 
been recugnised in every period of our history. Mili- 
tary departments, more or less extensive and com. 
plete, have existed since a very early day in our Re- 
volutionary war. They have always been arranged 
by the military authorities, under their general exe- 
cutive powers, without the aid of legislation ; and al- 
though Congress has recognised their existence from 





= 
time to time, yet it has never undertaken to control 
the exercise of what may be regarded as purely exe- 
cutive discretion in their formation or alteration. 

By the amendatory articles of war, adopted in 1777, 
the continental general commanding in a State has 
authority to inquire into complaints made by officers 
against the commanders of regiments, and to take 
measures for redressing the wrongs complained of, 
and also to appoint general courts martial, and to 
pardon and mitigate their sentences, except such as 
directed the punishment of death. 

By the articles for the administration of justice in 
the army, adopted in May, 1786, ‘*the commanding 
officer of the department” is recognised, and duties 
imposed upon him in relation to courts martial. 

The rules and articles were continued by the act 
of Congress of September 29, 1789, and remained in 
force until the passage of the act of April 10, 1806, 
by which latter act the rules and articles for the re- 
gulation of the army now existing were established. 
By these, the existence of military departments is 
repeatedly recognised, and powers are given and du. 
ties imposed on the officers commanding them. They 
have authority to discharge enlisted soldiers ; a colonel 
commanding a separate department may appoint ge- 
neral courts martial; and when there are not a suffi. 
cient nuinber of officers at a pd&t to form a general 
court martial, the commanding officer of such post-is 
to report to ‘*the commanding officer of the depart. 
ment,” who is directed to take the proper measures in _ 
the matter. 

It is understood that from the peaco of 1783 the 
frontiers were arranged into military departments, as 
well as their extent and our reduced force would allow; 
but the destruction of the records and papers of the 
War Office by fire prevents a detailed account of them. 

On the 19th of March, 1813, an order was issued 
by the War Departo nt, arranging the whole terti- 
tory of the United Stites into nine military districts, 
and assigning general officers to the command of 
each. Major General Brown commanced the ninth, 
Major General Jackson the seventh, Major General 
Harrison at one period commanded the eighth, Major 
General Dearborn the first, Major Genera] Lewis the 
third, &c. Thisarrangementcontinued during the war. 
On the 17th of May, 1815, after peace was restored 
aud the army had been reduced, an order was made 
by the War Department, “that the United States be 
divided into two military divisions, and that each 
military division be subdivided into military depart- 
ments,” which are specified in the order, consisting 
of nine in the whole, of which five were assigned to 
the northern and four to the southern division. ‘There 
were then two major generals in service, (Generals 
Brown and Jackson,) who were respectively assigned 
to the command of a division. How far the arrange- 
ment was influenced by a desire to avoid the difficul- 
ties presented by having two officers of the highest 
rank and of signal merit cannot be positively ascer- 
tained, but it is believed to have had a controlling 
effect. There were also four brigadier generals, who 
were placed in command of the principal departments, 
two being thrown into each division. The other de. 
partments were commanded by colonels, having the 
brevet rank of brigadier generals. An adjutant and 
inspector general of the army, with the rank of a 
brigadier, was stationed at Washington, and an adju- 
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tant general and an inspector general were assigned 
to each division. nai? 

In 1821 the army was again reduced, retaining one 
major general and two brigadier generals; and by an 
order of the 17th of May, 1821, two departments (or 
districts) were created, (eastern and western,) and 
the immediate command of the troops in each was 
assigned tothe two brigadiers, respectively, while the 
major general (Brown) was directed to fix his heed. 
quarters in the District of Columbia. The subordi- 
nate military departments were abolished. 

This geographical organization, like that which 
preceded it, seems to have been found inconvenient. 
Each of the two departments was too large for the 
personal supervision of its commander. On the 19th 
May, 1837, the two departments were, by an order of 
that date, denominated eastern and western divisions, 
and seven departinents were created, which were ar- 
ranged to the different divisions. The-major general 
continued his headquarters at Washington, and the 
two brigadiers were assigned to the two divisions. 

The seven depirtments continued, with occasional 
modifications, until the order (No. 40) was issued on 
the 12th July, 1842, by which one temporary and 
eight permanent departments were organized. This 
history of the military departments is given for the pur- 
pose of showing the settled policy of the Government, 
and exhibiting the extent of the modification made by 
the order which is referred tothe Military Committee, 

The advantages of these military districts appeared 
to the Department so obvious and indisputable, that 
the idea of abrogating them was not for a moment 
entertained. The first principle of military service 
requires that there should be a responsible head for 
each body and portion of troops ; and that, where there 
are several such bodies or portions contiguous to each 
other, they should be“in charge of an officer of expe. 
rience and rank, to control their movements, to watch 
over their discipline, and to afford the means of 
prompt redress of all grievances, by the exercise of 
the authority of a chief, or by the institution of courts 
martial. The general head at the centre would be 
wholly inadequate to the performance of these duties. 
It can only act by agents, over whorn it exercises the 
same control and supervision which are delegated to 
those agents in respect to the bodies under them. 
Occasional inspections would not answer the purpose, 
in view of providing a steady and permanent super. 
vision ; for the object of such inspections is different, 
and is to ascertain how far discipline is maintained 
and the regulations are executed by the chiefs of de- 
partments as well as the troops under their command. 

These views, corroborated as they are by the set- 
tled policy of this country, as shown by the previous 
history of military departments, induced a continu- 
ance in that policy; and the only changes made in 
the military districts or departments, were such as 
the condition of the frontiers and the facilities of 
communications by railroads, canals, and steamboats, 

rendered expedient. Those changes, by adding one 
permanent department, and varying the territory as- 
signed to all or most of the departments, had solely 
in view the great object of the organization—a com- 
mand as compact and convenient as circumstances 
would allow, which would ensure prompt supervision 
in all its parts. The views of the Department are 
not changed, and it therefore would deem “the abro- 
gating the present military departments” highly in- 
expedient and injurious, caleulated to destroy all dis- 
cipline, and to paralyze all control over the army. 
II. The second subject referred to the committee 
was the expediency of providing by law for restoring 
the two military districts, as they existed immediately 
before the issuing of order No. 40. The remarks al- 
ready made on the first subject referred to the com- 
mittee show the principles upon which, and the ob- 
jects for which, military departments were created. 


None of them apply to iba geographical divisions, 
sach embracing one-half of the territory of the United 
States. On the contrary, such divisions are directly | 
hostile and antagonist to those principles and objects. 
If they are to exist, the officers commanding them 
must have an effective command; for the mere title 
of a gencral commanding a division, without some- 
thing to do in that eoperity. would be as absurd as it 
would be useless. He must have his division head- 
quarters, with his adjutant general and staff, and re- 
ports and applications must be made to him, and or- 
ders, directions, and decisions must emanate from him 
to the chiefs of the departments. But these are so 
situated that they can all communicate as readily, 
and the majority of them more readily, with the seat 
of Government than with the headquarters of gene- 
rals of divisions. So far from facilitating eommuni- 
cations from the President and War Department to 
the chiefs of military departments, these division head- 
quarters would actually obstruct and impede them, if 
such communications were made, according to mili- 
tary principles, through the next in command ; and if 
they are not so made, then the divisions are, infact, 
abrogated. The same course of remark applies to the 
returns, reports, and applications, of all sorts, which, 
by law or regulation, must be made to the seat of 
Government, They also would be obstructed and 
delayed by the circuitous routeawhich they must take. 
It was the observation of these practical consequen- 
ces that led the Department to consider, at an early 
day, the expediegey of abolishing the geographical 
military divisions, It was made the subject of in- 
quiry and examination for some months, the opinions 
of the most experienced and competent officers in the 
service were inv:ted, and, after much deliberation, the 
conclusion to abrogate them, and re-arrange the mi- 
litary departments, was announced to the major ge- 
neral commanding in chief, and he was directed to 
prepare the necessary details for the arrangement of 
the departments. Experience, since the date of order. 
No, 40, has confirmed the views under which it was 
issued. ‘The communications between this city and 
the departments are regular and prompt, the business 
of the service is better known and more correctly and 
speedily transacted, and a more thorough and accu- 
rate knowledge of all its branches is possessed at the 
general headquarters of the army. If the authority 
of the commanding general is not adequate to any 
relief or remedy that may be required, that of the Pre- 
sident and of the Secretary of War is at hand. Orders 
are sent to the forts in Georgia, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland, and reports, returns, and appli- 
cations, are received from them, withont their passing 
through ‘Troy, in the State of New York, to return 
again to the south; and, in like manner, orders are 
sent and applications received from the distant posts 
at the west and northwest, without passing round 
through Baton Rouge or New Orleans to return north. 
As to any immediate supervision of the troops, it 
is obvious that it is not in any way promoted by the 
military geographical divisions. All that could be 
performed by the commanders of these divisions in 
thafrespect must be by occasional inspections, which 
would remove them from their headquarters, and thus 
increase the difliculties and delays of correspondence 
with them, without any adequate benefit; for there 
ought, and always must be, officers specially charged 
with the duty of inspecting. In 1831, when there were 
two great departments, the Secretary of War found it 
necessary to direct that the generals commanding 
them should not make tours of inspection, without in- 
tructions to that effect from general headquarters. 
Having been unable to perceive any reasons of a 
public nature for continuing the great geographicai 
military divisions, and having experienced their in. 
convenience, and believing in the truth of the prin- 





ciple, that the organization which was most effectual 
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in war would be moat useful in peace, and that the 
habits of intercourse established by that arrangement 
wonld be in themselves of eminent service, prepara- 
tory to a state of hostility, the ise arrangenient 
which was adopted in 1813, and continued until 1815, 
was revived, similar military departments were esta- 
blished, and the excrescence of geographical divisions 
interposed between those departments and general 
headquarters, by the order of the 17th May, 1815, 
was removed. And it is most respectfully submitted 
that their restoration, particularly by legislative au- 
thority acting upen a subject so purely executive, 
would be highly inexpedient. 

III. The third subject referred to the committee, is 
the inquiry into the propriety of * abolishing the office 
of commanding general in chief.” 

The terms used in the resolution of reference are 
descriptive of the duties of an office, rather than the 
designation of any known to the law. By the act of 
March 2, 1821, reducing the military peace establish- 
ment, it is provided that there shall be one major ge- 
neral and two brigadier generals. ‘That organization 
of a portion of the general staff still remains, and the 
major general being the highest in rank, necessarily 
hecomes the commanding general of the army, and 
he is so, in chief, in contradistinction to others who 
command a part of the army. 

If, then, the inquiry be, whether there shall be any 


me} 
though destined to perform its own separate and 
peculiar functions, should be connected with every 
— part through some common head or chief, who 

ill give animation, impulse, and individuality te the 
whole. From this head or chief of the army all ge- 
neral orders for its government should emanate, and 
to him every thing which relates to its movements 
and discipline sh be referable. My opinion, there- 
fore, is, that there should be at the head of the army 
of the United States, whether its numbers continue 
as at present, or whether they be enlarged or dimi- 
nished, an individual higher in rank than any other 
officer, and whv should have the immediate command 
of the whole; that he should be stationed, in time of 
peace at least, at the seat of Government, where he can 
most readily receivethe advice and orders of the Presi- 
dent, and where he cin hold the most direct andexpedi- 
tious comnunieation with every part of his command. 

“The present organization of the army being in 
conformity with the preceding views, it will readily 
be perceived that my opinion is against the expedi- 
ency of abolishing the office of major general. 

“If it be said that the office of major general being 
abolished, the army will still have a head in the Pre- 
sident, or the Secretary of War, by whom his military 
‘functions are discharged, the answer is, that the De- 
| partment of War does not form an integral part of 
the military machine. The numerous civil avocations 





commanding officer of the army? the answer must of the Secretary of War would put it wholly out of 
necessarily be, that the highest officer in rank, what-| his power to attend to the daily orders and complica- 
ever be his designation, must and will be the com. ted routine of duties which appertain to the command 
mander of the army. If the officer of major general and discipline of an army ; and the effect of a simple 
should cease to exist, the senior brigadier would be | abolition of the office of major general would, in the 
the commanding general in chief; and if the offices | present state of the army, be to divide it into two 
of the brigadiers were abolished, the senior colonel separate, independent, and probably conflicting com. 
would have the command in chief, As long as there ' mands, under the two brigadiers, unless they should 
is an army, there must be some one having the chief be connected through the instrumentality of the ad- 
command under the President. ‘jutant general, or some other subordinate officer, sta- 
If the inquiry is to be understood to be whether the tioned at the seat of Government under the Secre. 
office of major general should be abolished, in answer-' tary of War, and who would in fact perform the ap- 
ing it I beg leave to submit the views of a former propriate duties of the chief of the army.” 
Secretary of War, General Peter B. Porter, as con. | hese views are adopted and fully and entirely 
tamed in a report made by him, dated January 14, concurred in by me. Their soundness and accuracy, 
1829, found in No. 119 of the documents of the House it is believed, will commend them to the favorable 
of Representatives of the 2d session of the 20th Con-' consideration of all. A few of the topics suggested 
gress, from which the following extract is made: ‘by General Porter are susceptible of some amplifica- 
“In regard to the first proposition, which is to abo. tion, although probably without much addition to 
lish the office of major general, I heg leave 'to observe | their strength. ‘The civil avocations of the Secretary 
that,-although the purposes for which an army is de.' of War, which fourteen years ago he stated to be so 
sigued have reference almost exclusively to a-state of |numerous ‘as to put it wholly out of his power to 
public war, yet our Government has concurred with | attend to the-daily orders and complicated routine of 
all others in the policy of keeping up a military force | duties which appzrtain tothe command and discipline 
in time of peace, partly for the purpose of securing | of an army,” so far from diminishing since that pe- 
the regular execution of the laws, but principally with | riod, have been augmented and multiplied to an ex. 
a view to the acquisition and preservation of the mi-! tent that renders the argument perfectly conclusive. 


litary art, to be put in requisition whenever the coun. 
try may be forced into war. To attain the full bene- 
fits of the last-mentioned objects, the military force 
to be maintained in time of peace should, if possible, 
be an exact epitome, in all its parts, of the one which 
is intended to be employed in time of war; so that, on 
the transition from the former to the latter state, its 
size and strength may be expanded without any alte- 
ration of its faculties. The period of peace, indeed, 
affords much greater facilities for acquiring the the- 
oretic science, preparing the necessary equipments, 
and perfecting the systems of war, than are to be 
found in the bustle and confusion which attend its 
actual existongs. 

“In the organization as well as the discipline of 
an army, the leading objects should be to impart to 
it the qualities of unity, celerity, and efficiency of 
action; and the great secret of conf»rring on a body 
of men the highest capacity for physical execution, 
will be found to consist in the integrity of its organi- 
zation and the unity of purpose with which its ope. 





, rations are conducted. Every part of an army, ql- 


The functions of a Secretary of War are of a civil 
and notof a military character, and are administra- 
tive rather than executive. His business is more to 
superintend the general arrangements of the service, 
regulate its expenditures, and enforce responsibility, 
than to exercise military command. It can rarely 
happen that he possesses an acquaintance with the 
details of service, or experience in the art of war. By 
associating with him, at the seat of Government, an 
officer of rank having these qualifications, the system 
is rendered cofplete, and the various talent requisite 
to a faithful and successful administration of the con- 
cerns of the army may be brought into operation. 
To devolve the peculiar duties of a commanding 
general upon an adjutant general would be makin 
him, in fact, the commanding general. All that woul 
be gained would be a change of title, and instead of 
4 major general commanding the army, an adjutant 
general would do so. ‘Fhe nature of the duties of the 
office of adjutant general is wholly distinct from that 
of a commander; he is in fact the adjutant of the 
commander, and we might as well abolish the office 
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of colonel of a regiment, and place its adjutant in 
command of the eutenaat colonel and major, as to 
place the adjutant general, whose official rank is that 
of colonel, in command of brigadiers. 

To abolish the office of major general, merely to 
transfer the same duties to one of the brigadiers, and 
thus, in effect, promote one officer at the expense of 
another, besides the objections which would arise 





from the conflicts and collisions between officers of | 
the same rank, which, from our past history, may 
well be anticipated, would derange the military sys- 
tem of the country, which has contmued for more 
than twenty years, (including the period of the war,) 
and destroy that unity in theory and in practice which 
is created by having one acknowledged head, of a 
rank superior to all other officers, and which is so 








well described by General Porter 4s an essential part 
of any military organization. It would vioimte the 
fundamental principle on which our whole system is 
established—that the military force to be maintained 
in time of peace should, as near as possible, be an 
exact epitome, in all its parts, of the one which would 
be employed in time of war. a 
After the expression of these views, it is scarcely 
necessary to add that, in the opinion of this Depart- 
ment it is impracticable, consistently with the exis- 
tence of an army, to dispense with the performance 
of the duties appertaining to ‘a commanding general 
in chief,” and that the abolition of the office of major 
general would be most injurious to the military ser- 
vice of the country. oe : 
ith great respect, your obedient servant, 
get ra J. C. SPENCER. 
Hon. E. Sranty, 
Chairman Com, Military Affairs, Ho. of Reps. 
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COMMUNICATE D. 


A REVIEW OF THE ARMIES OF EUROPE 
AT THE DECLARATION OF WAR EN 1792. 
[Concluded. | ‘ 
AUSTRIA, 

Austria did not partake of the general mania of 
modeling her army after that of Frederick; the last 
campaign in Bohemia and Turkey, under the cele- 
brated Loudon, had restored a portion of the confi- 
dence lost in the Seven Years War. 

Her recruiting system differed a little from that of 
the Prussians; in time of peace voluntarily enlist. 
ments were sufficient ; but in time of war they seized 
the mechanics at their trades, the farmers at their 
ploughs, and frequently the poor bourgeois were 
taken from their families and assigned to the regi- 
ments which that pafticular province was bound to 
furnish. Different classes of recruits were formed for 
this purpose ; each regiment had a reserve organized 
and all ready to increase it to the war complement. 
Croatia and Bornat, lying adjacent to Turkey and 
having to defend themselves from the incursions of 
the barbarian neighbors, had a military organization. 
There every male was a soldier by birth ; and the civil 
districts were really nothing more than battalion or- 
ganizations; the soldiers of these provinces, already 
celebrated in the Seven Years War, were very suitable 
for the service of light troops. 

Hungary, still under the feudal yoke, like the Po. 
lish serfs, furnished eleven regiments of infantry and 
eight of cavalry, which, with the Wollons, furmed 
the élite of the imperial troops. In great crises the 
nobility marched at the head of the peasants. ‘The 
Hungarian insurrection saved Maria-Theresa in 
1742, and this warlike people furnished immense re- 
sources to the house of Austria. t 

Promotion was generally regulated by seniority of 
rank, but not always; the nobility obtained the 
greater part of the promotions, but noble blood was 
not absolutely indispensable even to attain the highest 
grade. ‘I'he sword ennobled him who wore it. We 
have seen more than one plebeian attain the grade. 
of lieutenant-general; and, surely, it will not be 
denied that they were the most distinguished men in 
the Imperial army. The infantry, although well ap- 
pointed and disciplined, wanted celerity of move. 
ment; the eavalry, better composed in men and 
horses, rivaled the Prussian squadrons in instruction, 
and surpassed them in other respects, The corps of 
artillery was perfected about the same time as the 
corps of engineers, The material was less perfect 
than that of the French, and too heavy for stationary 
pieces, and the three pounders assigned to each bat. 
talion left much to be desired. 

The staff was wanting neither in learning nor 
talents, but its theories were outré and vague, for 
they were based, in part, on the cordongsystem attri- 
buted to Lascy. 

The prince of Ligne in his prolix, but estimable 
memoirs, right!y opposes the mania of trying to de- 
termine the chances of success under every hy pothe- 
sis, and of attempting to make war a game of limited 








combinations. This ridiculous opinion was carried 
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so far, it is said, as te fix vy rule, what an officer was | 


to do under every circumstance. It is certain. that 
he who regulated*the duties of the staff, in 1769, va- 
ried a little from this surprising result. 

The war of positions, which gave Daun a reputa 
tion, had numerous advocates in the staff, but was 
mot much preferable to the cordon system. These 
twe systems, which already deneted the absence of 
genius, nevertheless required particular talents on 
the part of the general who used them; and-it must 
be confessed that Austria was not wanting in officers 
of talent. But it was easy to foresee that the Impe- 
vial army weuld experience terrible disasters, so soon 
as its enemies, taking the offensive, should act with 
viger. 


The forces of Francis 11, were composed ef : 


" Battalions, 
41 German regiments, 3 battalions each, - 123 
il Hungarian reg’ts, 2&3 “ ee, 
22 Frontier regiments, 2 & 3 “ * i=, Sh 
5 Wellon regiments, 3 “ eo .-% .. ® 
2 Italian regiments, 3 “ 4. 8 6 
Total, - : 7 : - 232 

“ Squadrons 
il regiments of heavy cavalry, . - 66 
7 regiments of dragoons, - ° - 4 
6 regiments of Jight-horse, —- - - 36 
9 regiments of hussars, - - - -. (44 
1 regiment ef hussars, - ‘ » - 8 
Total, . n é . - 226 


tach battalion was very strong; it amounted, by 
means of reserves, to 1,206 or more men. The whole 
of these forces were estimated to 240,000 infantry, 
35,000 cavalry, and 10,000 artiflery; but sickness and 
three campaigns against the Turks had reduced 
them about one third. 
SAXONY. 


The troops of the ether circles ef the Germanic 
ewpire had each a particular organization, at least 
so far as details are concerned. ‘The Saxons, bsing 
allies of the Prussians, followed them as models ; they 
sustained the reputation they had formerly won, 
and, their cavalry especially, merited it in all respects. 
‘The strength of this army was 20,000 men, but its 
contingents varied with the interest taken in it by 
Government. 

HESSE. 


The Hessians, Duke Ferdinand’s companions in 
arms, were a little less numerous than the Saxons, 
and fellewed the Prussian organization even closer 
thar they did. ‘These troops served like the old vete-. 
rans of Fredgrick ; and, when well commanded, and 
their ranks filled with nationals, they were decidedly 
superior to the modern Prussians; disciplined, brave, 
frugal, and patient, they covered themselves with 
glory wherever they fought on equal terms. 


HANOVER. 


The Hanoverians, worthy descendants of the sol- 
diers of Witikind, after the ascension to the throne 
of George I of England, were merely auxiliaries to 
the modern Carthagenians. Distinguished for statue, 
courage, and military bearing, they rivaled the best 
froops in Europe. Their number varied according 


to the wants of the cabinet of Lapdon. They some- 
times amounted to 30,000 men, of whom about one- 
half were marched off to distant wars. 


BAVARIA, WURTEMBERG, AND BADEN. 

The Bavarians, whose exploits under Merci and in 
the different contests between their Elector and Aus- 
tria will long be remembered, had declined at the 
close of the 18th century, and.the Seven Years War 
had quickly confirmed the general opinion of their 
inferiority. The inhabitants of Wurtemberg and Ba- 
den were about on a par with the Bavarians. These 
three armies have since been remodeled according to 


the French school ; the two first, especially, have, in 


bravery, rivaled the very best troops. The strength 
of the Bavarians amounted to 35,000, with the Pala- 
tines, before the war; that of the Wurtembergers to 
about 12,000. The Badvis had not a force of more 
than 4,000 men, 


THE GERMANIC CIRCLES. 


We will dispense with considering the contingents 
of the circles, for their general character has always 
been pretty well known. They are a mere body’ 
without soul, dragged about by Austria, and always 
ready to abandon her at the first reverse. 

The materiel of the artillery of these German ar- 
mies was too heavy. The staff organizations were 
slightly varied; but, in general, this corps was in- 
structed in planning defences, and versed in all the 
sciences necessary for the direction of military ope- 
rations, The Massenbachs, the Scharnhorsts, the 
Ruhles, and the Porbecks, have done it great henor. 

Every where the recruiting system was voluntary. 
Saxony, however, had introduced the system of Prus. 
sian cantonments, te be used in ease of nged, and we 
believe Hesse did the same. , 


SPAIN. 


The profession of arms was for a long time the 
principal occupation of the Spaniards. Soldiers by 
birth, they were always ready to defend their own 
frontier, or attack that of their neighbors. The glory 
of the Castilian name had filled both hemispheres. It 
is well known what the Spanish armies were under 
Charles V, Peseaire, the Duke of Alba, and Constable 
of Bourbon. The theatre of their exploits extended 
not only to the walls ef Paris, but even to the banks 
of the Adige and the Elbe, and the mouths of the 
Meuse and the Waal. But these famous bands had 
greatly degenerated under the disastrous reigns of * 
the last Kings of the house of Austria. 

When Philip V ascended the throne at the begin- 
ning of the last century, Spain had not an army of 
15,000 men, nor a single vessel fit forsea. Nosooner 
was he in tranquil possession of the Crown, than he 
remodeled his military organization; his successors, 
gradually increasing it, formed an army whose gene- 
ral outlines in 1792 was as follows: 


Infantry. 





Battalions 
King’s household troops, 4 regiments of in- 
fantry, (2 of which were Wallons,) 3 bat- 
talions each, e ° me ° . 12 
King’s household troops, 18 regiments of the 
line, 3 battalions each, - : 84 
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Eight regiments of foreigners, (4 Swiss, 3 

Irish, and 1 Italian,) 3 battalions each, - 24 
Three battalions of light infantry, -  - 3 
Forty-two battalions of militia, ° - 4 


Total, ° ° ° ° 165 
Making, in all, 116,000 infantry. 
Cavalry. 
Squadrons. 
Household — i hes and carbi- 
neers, - * r 8 
Fifteen reghnente of heavy cavalry, 3 squad- 
ronseach, - : : - 45 


Eight regiments of dragoons, 3 oyustiann 
RY Ta re Nees RS tsEgROe GD 
Total, : - - - 77 
Making, in all, 12,200 horse. 

The whole force of the Spanish army, including 
artillery, ought, therefore, to have been about 140,000 
men. But the ranks were not filled up, and we hardly 
think the number of effective men, including militia, 
exceeded 120,000. Deducting the infantry required 
to garrison the great ports and the Balearic islands, 
the field force never exceeded 80,000 combatants, al- 
though it was reinforced by a levy of 36 battalions, 
which were ordered on the declaration of war agaiust 
France. 

It will be observed that the army was organized 
on good principles. The formation of battalions of 
depots for the supply of the active army; the organ- 
ization of the militia, so that they should be always 
ready for the field ; the creation of 9,600 urban guards 
for the coast defence, plainly enough indicated that 
the Government intended to make the most of its 
military population. No additions could well be 
made to thig organization, unless it might be by in- 
creasing the number of militia. 

Previous to the year 1782, thirty-five battalions 
were employed in the colonics. Experience after- 
wards proved that the disposable infantry, amounting 
to hardly 80,000 men, was insufficient for the defence 
of the vast possessions of the monarchy; and they 
formed in each of the colonies, for their own defence, 
a number of troops of the line, and quite a conside- 
rable body of militia. 


presidencies of Ceuta and Melilla. 


The artillery, modeled after that of France, had an | 


excellent school at Segovia; and we know that this 


school yielded to no other in Europe in the quality of 


its material, and in its intelligence and gallantry. 

The engineers were also of the very best establish- 
ment. The works of fortifications, harbors, and roads 
and bridges, prove that this corps possessed, in the 
highest degree, a knowledge of all the requisite arts 
and sciences. The military schools of Cadiz, Barce- 
lona, and Zamora, secured to the young men who 
chose the military profession an institution suited to 
the particular arm they might prefer. 

The Spaniard, sober, vigorous, and indefatigable, 
possesses great military virtue, but he wants constancy 
of purpose. Although in the more recent revolutions 
he was inipatient of restraint, we are induced to think 
from the spirit of the people that in ordinary times 


he could be more easily disciplined. His tumultuous 
courage tends rapidly to disorganization, for defeat is 
always accompanied by this disposition, so natural to 
the spirit of a southern people. 

No one could reach the grade of officer in the Spa- 
nish- army without first being a cadet in the same 
regiment. Nobility was requisite for an officer of dra- 
goons, but for the rest of the cavalry it was not deemed 
so important, and in the infantry it was not at all 
necessary. 

One-half. of the sub-lieutenant vacancies, except in 
the artillery and guards, were filled with sergeants, 
which secured to them promotion. But this mixture 
of classes disgusted the nobility with service, for they 
blushed at marching in the same ranks with, and 
sometimes subordinate to, mere military adventurers. 
Very different in this respect from the Russian no. 
bility, whose first families make it a point of honor 
to begin their apprenticeship in the lowest employ- 
ments of the army, the Spanish grandees wished, like 
those of France, to commence with regiments, with- 
out sharing with plebeians the chances of command 
and high rank. This feeling was carried so far, that 
there was a time when Spain could not reckon four 
of her grandees either in her land or sea forces. They 
have since been partially cured of these prejudices by 
seeing spring up in the republican army men of that 
elevation of soul and feeling which invariably pro- 
duces great deeds. 

‘The mass of the people had also the saine dislike 
to service. Fond of their homes, and opposed to 
change, they possessed neither the romantic nor rov- 
ing disposition which induces men of other nations 
to enlist. The Spaniard is sober, and seldom gives 
himself up to intoxication or libertinism ; he marches, 





Nevertheless, the continental | 
troops had still to furnish many garrisons out of 
Spain—at Balearic islands, the Canaries, and the | 


however, when it is necessary, and his reputed valor 
does not belie itself if occasion require. His repug- 
nance to the infantry is greater than to the cavalry ; 
hence they cannot completely fill up a national re- 
'giment, and this arm was nearly filled with for- 
‘ eigners. . 


SARDINIA. 


The organization of the Sardinian army was one 
‘of the very best: near 30,009 infantry of the line, 
15,000 militia, divided into thirty battalions, whose 
| strength could be doubled in case of need, and which 
was in no way inferior to the best troops in Europe, 
gave to the Court of Torin an importance more than 
proportioned to its means. 


' 


PIEDMONT. 


The Pizdmontese are excellent soldiers; the ser. 
vice of the provincial regiments has acamstomed the 
whole nation to arms. The people. like most moun. 
taineers, are frugal, brave, and capable of fatigue. 
| These elements are used by the Government to the 
very best advantage. The infantry, artillery, and 
engineers leave little to be desired; the cavalry, 
strong about 3,600 combatants, partakes of the bad 
quality of their horses and of the character of the 
Italians, which renders them unfit for service. The 
staff is made up of intelligent men. The recruiting 


»| system was voluntary, but the militia, very extensive at 





this time, secured excellent reinforcement tothe army 
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We have not spoken of the interior organization, 
nor on a nomenclature of corps, whose number varied 
according to the necessity of the case. To the four 


regiments of Swiss infantry there were added two! 


new tegiments, formed, in the course of the war, 
from men disbanded from the French service. The 
militia were pretty nearly all employed in the garri- 
son and field when the theatre of war approached 
Piedmont. Nevertheless, the active forces in the 
field hardly exceeded 30,000 men, on account of the’ 
necessity of garrisoning the fortifications when. the 
enemy was near. It is true they sometimes left their 
garrisons for short enterprises, but they soon after- 
wards returned to their first destination. 


ITALY. 


We shall not speak particularly of the Neapolitan 
troops; for, if we except a corps of 3,000 who 
showed itself at Toulon, and 1,800 horse who assist- 
ed at the defeat of Beaulieu at Lodi, in 1796, they 
teok no part in the late war. The other Italian 
troops were not worth being mentioned. 





HOLLAND. 

The Dutch infantry, in 1792, was composed of: 
Nationals, ‘ * ‘ . ‘ - 20,500 
Wallons and Germans, - é ° - 6,800 
Swiss, in 6 regiments, . " n - 7,600 
Auxiliaries of Brunswick and Mecklenburg, —_ 4,100 

Total, \ ‘ . p in - 39,000 
The cavalry amounted to . . - - 3,450 
Theartillery, - ° . . . - 1,560 
And the miners and pontooneers, - . 260 
Making, in all, an army of . < - 44,270 

This army was no longer what it once had been. 
The Batavian people, devoted to trade and com- 


merce, had little inclination for land service. ‘The 
Swiss and German regiments formed its best infan- 
try. The national troops were hardly on a par- with 
the armed masses of Europe. They were no longer 





army to less than 30,000 men—a number greater 
than ever appeared even in wars where the existence 
of the Republic was at stake. 


ENGLAND. 





England, who. since the reign of William IIT, 
|had raised such high pretensions, and made war beth 
on sea and land in the four quarters of the globe, 
being compelled to support 100,000 sailors and ma- 
rines, could not find in her industrious population 
the means of raising as many soldiers as she really 
wanted, In 1792 she reckoned in the three King- 
dois only about 30,000 national troops, and about 
the same number (exclusive of the native black and 
Sepoy troops) in the colonies of the two Indies. 

For a long time accustomed to subsidize the sol-. 
diers of Germany, she still included among her forces 
the troops of Hanover and the small German pro. 
vinces. Her policy, her gold, and her sailors and 
floating citadels are the true elements of her power: 
the first procures her allies, the second gives her sat. 
elites, and the last secure her foreign possessions, 
whence she draws the means of arming one-half of 
Europe against the other. 





We leave to the historians of this century, so pro- 
lific in great events, to trace a picture of it worthy 
of posterity, and to point out the union of skill and 
general causes by which the English Government 
has been able to reach such a*degree of power. The 
patriotism and energy of the nation, its great charac- 
ter, its admirable institutions, the mancuvres and 
machiavelism of its cabinet, the mechanism of its 
administration, the secret of its credit, the natipnal 
enmities of which it so well knew how to profit, the 
unaccountable blindness of one half of Europe—such, 
in a word, have been the multiplied sources of its 
prosperity, whose apogee, it is to hoped for the inter. 
est of other nations, has already been attained. __ 

In England, as in other States, the levies were 
progressive in- proportion as her colonial conquests 


the same warlike bands that fought against the ty- Lrequired the extension of her military power and 


ranny of Philip LL, or the power of Louis XIV. 
There were some fine individual military achieve- 
ments it is true, but these exceptions do not destroy 
the truth of the general assertion. 

The cavalry, one-half of which was composed of 
Wallons and Germans, fought with more dictinction 
than could have been expected of a people more 
economical than warlrke, and whose natural phieg- 
matic temperament is in contrast to the stirring en- 
ergy necessary for military service. The number 
of artillery was smal! in proportion to the places to 
be armed, and. both its materiel and personnel left 
much to be desired. It is probable that the cannon- 
ecrs attached to the battalion pieces are included in 
the number of artillery previously given. 

The engineers were in pretty near the same con- 
dition as the artillery. The staff was held in higher 
estimation-in the army than elsewhere; and, with 
the exception of Prince Frederick of Orange and a 
few officers, the war proved that this want of con- 
sideration was not without reason. 

The garrisons which the republic was obliged to 
maintain in the harbors aud forts reduced the active 


increase of her garrisons. The militia, regulated in 
1786, by act of Parliament, at 30,800 men, differed 
from the same force in France, inagmuch as it reposed 
on the basis of property. ‘I'o be enrolled in this 
militia it was necessary to be wortn $450, and this 
enrolment was determined by lot; the peers and civil 
employces being exempt from this enrolment. They 
meet and exercise twenty-eight days in a year, like 
the Swiss, excopt that they receive pay for this ser- 
vice. The arms are deposited where one-third of the 
sub-officers permanently reside. These sub-officers 
are clothed every two years at the expense of the 
provinces, and are entitled after serving fifteen or 
twenty years to retire as invalids. 

The militia soldiers can engage in any occupation 
without belonging to a corporation; and are clothed 
every three years, the funds for this service being 
obtained by a land tax. These 30,000 militia were 
employed in 1793, in order to render the regular 
army disposable on the continent. 

In 1794, 6,000 more militia were organized for the 
defence of Scotland, and some companies were added 
to those already existing in England. The want of 
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eens still increasing, volunteers, (fencibles,) both 
cavalry and infantry, were Jevied for the defence of 
the sea.coast batteries, and at this epoch the regular 
army was sensibly increased. 

In 1796, there was finally organized a supplement 
of 60,000 militia and 20,000 mounted volunteers, 
which they succeeded in supplying with horses by a 
requisition on the surplus horses of the rich. Mr. 
Dundas, in the report submitted to the House of Com. 
mons in 1800, increased the total number, including 
all classes, to 150,000; and even deducting one-third, 
it still amounted to an imposing force. 

This organization of militia allowed the troops of 
the line to be sent, in succession, into Flanders, Hol- 
land, Egypt, Spain, and finally, wherever there were 
enemies to be excited against France. 

The regular army followed almost the same in- 
crease. In 1795, it amounted to 119,000 men, includ- 
ing the Duke of Yorke’s army in North Holland, 
and excluding the 42,000 men employed in the defence 
of the colonies, Corsica, Gibralter, and Portugal. 
This was triple the peace establishment. 

The Duke of Yorke’s army having returned home 
after the conquest of Holland by the French, the 


number of those included under the name of guards | 


and garrisons was diminished, while the Colonial 
troops were proportionally increased, which is ac- 


counted for by the sending out of troops, required for | 


the conquest of the Dufeh and French establishment. 
In 1796, England maintained a force of 206,400 
men, viz: 
Guards and garrisons, about, 
Golonial troops, 


49,000 
78,000 


Militia, - : - - - - «+ 42,000 
Brigade paid by Ireland,- : : - 4,400 
English troops in India,'- - - - 10,000! 
Volunteers, (one half cavalry,) . - 23,000! 

7m, «+ >e - : - 206,400, 


In addition to this formidable army, the East India 
company, it 1s said, supported at this time, an army 
of 40,000 men; this number is probably correct, for 
we know they maintained, in 1810, sixty-one regi- 
ments of infantry and seventeen regiments of caval- 
ry. ° 

Previous to this time the land service was not well 
regarded, and its officers were ill instructed and ill 
supported ; but the army was vastly improved after 
the foolish enterprises against Holland ; and the war 
in Egypt marked the epoch of its regeneration. 

The staff, composed in part of officers acquainted 
with castrametation, field duties, and temporary for- 
tification, enjoyed a consideration proportioned to the 
importance of the service expected of it. 

Promotion was made partly by seniority of rank, 
but this did not go far as tv exclude the recompense 
due to merit, and any English citizen might aspire to 
the highest rank in the military establishment. 

In the militia, rank was purchased. The English 
cavalry, although brave and well mounted, generally 
charge badly, for the horses are so ill equipt, that the 
riders cannot always control them. It is said that 
these evils are now remedied, and that this arm has 
been greatly improved. The infantry is the best in 
Europe ; and notwithstanding some defeats, like that 


lof Turcoing, in 1794, there was found in the English 
battalions the intrepidity of the soldiers of Marlbo- 
rough and the Great Edward. — 

The artillery is- well organized, especially the 
mounted portion of it ; its strength was gradually in- 
creased, during the last wars of the revolution, from 
3,700 to 9,000, of which, 1,200 were mounted artille- 
ry, and 880 French and Dutchemigrants. Its mate- 
rial is admirable, which is not astonishing in a country 
so prodigal of its money. The corps of pontooneers 
is almost perfect, and the pontoons for advanced 
guards are remarkable for their lightness and the ra- 
pidity of their construction, advantages often decisive 
in war. 

The English troops are distinguished for their 
discipline and coolness; the soldier enlists for life, 
which is very extraordinary for people so jealous of 





| liberty ; but, what is equally surprising, he is docile 
and submissive; these qualities, so essential for a 
| compact army, are, perhaps, preferable to a brilliant 
but temporary valor. The former are lasting, while 
the latter depends upon time and circumstances 
Contentment and discipline, united to cool courage, 
produce sure and invariable results; they produce 
unity of action, in which alone consists true strength, 
RUSSIA, 

The Russian troops in 1792 were far from the per- 
fection which they afterwards attained under the 
Emperor Alexander; and although their equipment 
was the most miserable, the men composing the army 
were superb. 

The staff instituted by Munich contained many 
men of merit, until the reign of Paul I, who ruined 
it. The schools of cadets were well supported, and 
they supplied the staff as well as the engineer corps. 
| The infantry had proved at Paltowa, Kunnersdorf, 
Choczim, and Ismaél, and in a thousand other bat- 
tles with the Turks and Swedes, what could be ex- 
pected from its unyielding firmness. 

The cavalry, although less instructed and inferior 
to what it now is, had distinguished itself at Zorn- 
dorf; and its campaigns against the ‘Turks inspired it 
with confidence against European cavalry. Its horses, 
being the best in Europe, gave it great advantage in 
supporting the fatigues of war. 

The corps of artillery, now equally distinguished 
for the magnificence of its equipage, the beauty and 
lightness of its materiel, the bravery of its soldiers, 
and the intelligenee of its chiefs, was still very im. 
perfect in 1792. 

lis recruiting system was foreed; that is, a ukase 
fixed the number of men to be drafted from every 
hundred male inhabitants—this number varying ac- 
cording to circumstances. The nobility left it to 
chance to determine the men who were to serve. 

One of the inconveniences of this system is, it 
weighs equally heavy on the peasant who goes and 
the lord for whom he becomes a real tax. The sol- 
dier serves twenty-five years, after which he is inva. 
lided, or free, if he possess the means to follow a trade. 

It is the general opinion in Europe that the Rus- 
sian peasant, possessing nothing, gains much by be- 
coming a soldier. But this opinion is unfounded.* A 








great number of the peasants cultivate, besides their 
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masters’ fields, fruit and vegetables, and labor and 
traffic on their own account. Many of them are in 
easy cirgumstances, and, in the interior of the coun- 
try, the soldier’s life excites no envy; but when the 
peasant is once under his flag, he becomes attached 
to it as to a second father-iand. 

The foreigner is in error when he supposes that a 
want of intelligence and a high sense of personal 
honor destroys all national! pride and esprit de corps. 
Undoubtedly the Russian is not attached to his regi- 
ment by the same ties as the republican soldiers and 
the veterans of the field of Boulogne are to their 
standards; but his attachment is based upon other 
considerations—upon the strongest attractions by 
which man can be influenced—honor of being a 
member of a corps distinguished for its exploits. 

The admirable institution of the order of Saint 
George, and the august ceremonies to which it gives 
rise, the medals, worn alike by the simple fusillier, 
are so many proofs that the Russian peasant is jealous 
of distinctions, and that the Government knows well 
how to make the most of this feeling. 

Bred up in the rudest possible manner, in a terri- 
ble climate, the Russian is, of all Europeans, the 
most capable of sustaining fatigues and privations. 
In fact, his condition is improved by war. He re- 
gards nothing more sacred than his duties: obedient 
to rtgulations as to the precepts of his religion, no 
fatigue and no exposure can make him neglect the 
obligations which they impose. In all marches, and 
during entire campaigns, the gannoneer is near his 
piece, at the post assigned him by regulation, and, 
unless permitted by his chief or forced by the enemy’s 
steel, nothing in the world could tempt him to leave 
it. The soldier of the train is found in bivouac, in 
the “depth of winter, blacking his harness at the 
usual time—just as he would do in good canton- 
ments to prepare for parade. This admirable spirit 
of order and precision, joined to a natural instinct of 
huddling together, instead of flying, when his ranks 
are pierced and broken, renders defeat extremely 
rare. Undoubtedly such troops are less easy to rally 
on the ground than a French army, in which the in- 
telligence of the soldier often supplies the word of 
command ; but they are also more difficult to break. 

‘This instinct, which is possessed in the same de. 
gree by no other troops in Europe, is strengthened 
in the Russians by their wars against the Turks. 
There every fugitive is sabred by the clouds of horse- 
men who hover about the flanks and rear of the 


army; it is only by remaining firm and united ghat 
they can escape inevitable destruction. 

The nobility of the Empire, who are thought to 
possess the most exclusive rights, serve with a sin. 
gular disinterestedness ; and if some preference is 
shown to great names, it must be confessed that lit- 
tle fault can be found with these exceptions. It is in. 
dispensably necessary to pass through the several 
grades, beginning with the rank of sub-officer. What 
an immense distanee is there between such a manly and 
generous nobility, who begin by learning the duties of 
the soldier, and the gentleman-courtiers of France, 
who become colonels immediately on leaving school ; 
or the Spanish grandees, who spurn all military dig- 
nities because plebeians are admitted into subaltern 
grades! With what feelings of esteem do we see 
the Toletoys anf@ Galitzins, simple guides of staff, 





wait till the end of a severe campaign for a sub-lieu-. 
tenancy asa special favor; and the Strogonoffs, who, 
as subaltern officers, with an income of millions, 
brave the fatigues and dangers of a winter campaign 
amid the ices of the gulf of Bothney! 

The most perfect equality reigns in the army ; for, 
when a man has once entered upon the career. of 
arms, there is nothing to oppose his advancement. 
To convince ourselves of this fact, we have only to 
look over the names of generals distinguished in the 
military history of Russia; for we shall there find 
as many plebeians and sub-officers raised by their 
merit to the rank of generals as in any other coun- 
try. ‘The serfs, on account of their ignorance, never 
share in these distinctions; but if they were edu- 
cated they would be eligible to promotion. There 
were also in Rome and Sparta slaves and helots who 
were deprived of all rights. . 

The strength of the Russian army in 1792 did not 
exceed 200,000 men, and only one half of these were 
disposable for western wars, the other half being ha- 
bitually employed on the lines of Caucassa, in Fin. 
land, and on the Pruth, 

The Cossack militia are not included in this num- 
ber. This pastoral people, who now begin to en- 
gage in agriculture and live in cities, have been suf- 
ficiently noted in Europe to justify a brief account of 
the troops ®hich they furnished. This people is 
composed of lively and intelligent men, and not a 
mass of vagabonds, as has been supposed. Most of 
them own flocks, and live at their ease, particularly 
since a more extensive intercourse has been opencd 
with those provinces by the trade in the very beau- 
ful wools of the plains of the Don and Crimea. 
When they go forth to war, it is less from taste than 
a sense of duty to their suvereign and country. 
They are mounted and equipt at their own expense, 
Government merely giving the order to march; 
hence their propensity for pillage, which is the same 
in all irregular troops. When in small numbers, and 
ill directed, they were more noisy than effective ; but 
when led, as they now are, by the élite of the nobil- 
ity, and the most zealous officers, like Orlof, Lapu- 
chin, Kudaschof, and Benkendorf, they have become 
excellent soldiers—indefatigable, adroit, intelligent, 
and, above all, a perfect coup d’@il for discovering a 
weak and ill-guarded point, and an inconceivable ce- 
jerity in attaining it. No troops are more redoubt- 
able in harassing an enemy’s retreat, intercepting 
his communications, carrying off his convoys, dis- 
concerting his movements, and in a thousand ways 
embarrassing his operations; they are the scourge 
of general officers, whose combinations, eyen the 
most wise and methodic, they often put attault. In 
the artillery they have become good cannoneers, and 
when dismounted for a vigorous attack, they carried 
the assault of Ismaél pike in hand. Besides these, 
there are Cossack regulars, who must not be con- 
founded with the recent levies en masse, nor with 
the insignificant bands of Tartars, Kalmucks, and 
Baschkirs. The Cossacks who have fought in Cau- 
cassa, form an excellent cavalry, which is inferior to 


none in the world, except the Tschirkis and Kabar- 


dians, their redoubtable adversaries. Europeans can 
form some idea of these troops by recollecting the 
Mamelukes, For thirty years Russia has been at war 
with the Tschirkis, although they belong to provinces 
that have submitted to her domination. A consid 
erable number of men have been killed, but no pri 
soners taken, ‘They destroy themselves rather than 
surrender, and their women would sooner die than 
fall into the hands of their enemies. ‘The®r horses 
climb rocks like roebucks ; all their wealth consists 
in a fine horse, a mace, a carbine, and a coat of mail, 
which are usually articles of great value. ‘These 
troops, as light cavalry, are the most redoubtable in 
the world. 
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ENLISTMENT OF ALIENS. 
FLORIDA-——-SUPERIOR COURT, MIDDLE DIs- 
TRICT. 
(Ex parte.) Tuomas powns. 

This cause comes before me on a writ of error, 
sued out by the Attorney for the United States, for 
the district of Middle Florida, to reverse a judgment 
of the judge of the county court of Jefferson, dis- 
charging from the military service of the United 
States, Thomas Downs, an enlisted soldier therein. 
It seems that on the 3lst day of August, 1842, Tho- 
mas Downs filed his affidavit with the judge of the 
county court of Jetferson, setting forth, that he was 
detained in custody without liwful authority, by the 
officers commanding company C, third intantry, U. 
S.army. The affisot relies in his affidavit, on the 
fact that he was a foreigner by birth, and as such 
was, contrary to the laws of the United States, enlist- 
ed in the army. ‘This affidavit was sworn to before 
Wm. Budd, a justice of the peace, Upon the filing 
of the affidavit, an order was made by the judge of 
the county court, directed to the clerk thereof, com. 
manding him to issue a writ of habeas corpus directed 
to Capt. Lewis Morris and Lieut. Shepherd, requiring 
them to bring before the said judge, at the court. 
house of Jefferson county, in the town of Monticel. 
lo, the body of Thomas Downs, together with the 
cause of his detention. The habeas corpus issued in 
pursuance of this mandate to the clerk, was duly 








the Government, by and through its legally author. 
ized agents and an individual. The enlistment of a 
soldier for a term of years in the land or naval ser. 
vice of the United States, is a contract between the 
individual and the Government ; and the force, effect, 
and construction of that contract, is purely a matter 
cognizable before the Federal courts established by 
Congress. The United States, by and through its 
agents. is a party in court, and it is only before its 
own tribunals, that the controversy can be heard and 
determined. Were it otherwise, the laws of Con. 
gress, made in pursuance of the constitution, might 
be unavailing and rendered inoperative, by the inter. 
position of State authority. It is for its own officers 
of justice to give effect to its laws; they are made 
responsible for their official conduct; whereas the 
State authorities are. as they should be, wholly inde- 
pendent of, and irresponsible to the General Govern. 
ment. 

This view of the question, it is thought, weuld 
require me to reverse the judgment of the county 
court; but as the validity and binding effect of the 
enlistment of aliens was the real question before the 
judge in the court below, I shall proceed now to con- 
sider that question. And first, I am clearly of opinion 
that the enlistment of an alien for a term of years in 
the land or naval service of the United States, is 
nothing more than a contract of hiring for the time. 
It is not pretended that alienage is such a disubility 
as to render void a contract on the part of the alien, 








executed by the officer to whom it was directed, and | whether made with the Government or an individual, 
a return made thereto, as follows: **I hereby bring | An alien may contract with the Gov. rnincnt as with 
before the court, the body of ‘Tho:nas Downs, a pri- | #2 individual, and such contract is unquestiongbly 
vite in company C, 3d infantry, and give as the binding, and may be enforced in the courts of law. 
cause of his detention, his enlistment in the army of | The nature of the contract does not vary the rule of 
the United States.” Upon this return of the writ, | law, provided such contract is not immoral or pro. 
the judge proceeded to consider the cxse, without any | hibited by law. 1 have carefully examined the laws 
other or additional testimony, so far the record shows, | of Congress, and the regulations of the departinent, 
and made an order discharging the said Tiiomas | and can find nothing prohibiting the enlistment of 
Downs from further detention as a soldier. aliens in the army or navy. The law of Congress 

Upon a careful examination of the record, I can ' regulating the recruiting service, (vide Gordon's Di- 
see no good cause for the discharge of Downs from | gest, 643,) provides “that the commissioned officers 
his contract with the Government. | who shall be employed in the recruiting service, Shall 

Ist. There is no sufficient evidence that Downs is , be entitled to receive, for every effective able bodied 
an alien by birth. ‘The affidavit*of the fact by | citizen of the United States, who shall be duly enlist. 
Downs himself is not deemed sufficient: it is not ed by him, for the term of five years, and mustered, 
such evidence as the court should receive as suffi. | of at }.ust five feet six inches high, and between the 
cient to entitle the party applying for his discharge | ages of eightecn and thirty-five years, the sum of two 
under any circumstances. ‘I'here should have been | dollars. This act is merely derectory to the officers 
other and more satisfactory evidence, even if alien | thus employed, and bestows a premium for men ot a 
age was a good cause for his discharg:. ‘The affida. | certain class. It does not prohibit the enlistment of 
vit is imperfect in itself, as it does not exclude the | others but leaves that matter between the effiger 
idea that he may have taken the oath of allegiance | charged with the service ard his Government. It 


to the United States, non constat, that if he was an | 
alien by birth, that he was so at the time of his en- 
listment, for he may have taken the oath of allegiance 
and become a citizen. 

The second error apparent upon the face of the | 
record is, that the affidavit upon which the applica- 
tion was based, and the writ issued, was irade and 
sworn to, before a justice of the peace. ‘The court of 
appeals during the January term, 1843, in the case 
of Tomlinson vs. Moran and Bullus, were unani- 
mously of opinion that an affidavit thus taken was 
void, as perjury could not be assigned thereon. 

The third e:ror apparent upon the record is, a 
want of jurisdiction in the court trying the cause. 
By the laws of Congress, (vide Gordou’s Digest, 105) 
it is provided, that in all suits in which the United 
States shall be a party in interest, the trial shall be 
had before the courts of the United States having 
jurisdiction of the subject miatter. It would be as 
proper and competent for the State or ‘Territorial 
courts to take cognizance of suits in admiralty, and 
causes affecting ambassidors or other public minis- 
ter and consuls, as for them to enquire into the va- 
lidity of a contract made and entered into between 


| 
| 





creat-s no disability on behalf of those whounay be 


received by the recruiting officer, but points out a 
| preference for others. Jt would be just as proper for 
| one, who was not five feet six inches high, or who 


was over thirty-five years of age, to demand to be 
discharged, on the ground that the laws and regula. 
tions had been departed trom in bis enlistment, as 


| it ig,for an alicn to claim his discharge on account of 


his alienage. ‘The subsequent clause in the same 
law is conclusive upon tins point; that clause pro- 
vides “that no person under the age of twenty-one 
years, shall be enlisted by any officer, or held in the 
service of the United States, without the consent of 
his parent or guardian, and any office: thus enlisting 
a minor, shall forfeit the bounty and clothes which 
the recruit may have received from the public. In 
the case of infants, the law is prohibitory as to their 
enlistment—the infant is discharged from service, 
and the officer compelled to pay the hounty and 
clothes advanced to such infant recruit; this is evi- 
dently for the reason, that as in other cases the infant 
can make no contract tv bind him, so in -this should 
he make such contract, force shall not be applied to 


-enforce it. In the first class of cases the officer re. 
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ceives two dollars for all recruits of a certain quality, 
but no provision is made for their discharge if not pos- 
sessing these qualities, and consequently no provision 
is made to indemnify the Government from loss, by 
charging the officer who shall recruit them, because 
it was never thought the recruit was entitled to his 
discharge, if the requisitions of the law were not. 
complied with. It was only intended to protect the 
Government from inefficient soldiers. 

The provisions of the law securing to the recruit 
his right to a discharge in the case of infancy, the 
prohibition against such enlistment, the further pro. 
vision by which the Government secures and indem. 
nifies itself against loss in the event of such enlist- 
ment by the recruiting officer, shows most conclu- 
sively, that by such omission of prohibition in the 
first class of cases, the right is negative in cases of 
departure from the instructions contained as to the 
duties of recruiting officers under it. The right to 
such discharge on the ground of inability to contract, 
has been already shown to have no existence in law. 
An alieu may contract with the Government for the 
performance of any service, and such contract is 
binding on him, and he cannot avoid its performance. 
From a careful examination of the record before me, 
I am of opinion— 

Ist. That the court erred in not requiring full 
proof of alienage, independent of the affidavit of the 
applicant. 

2d. That the affidavit was illegal and void, having 
been sworn to before a justice of the peace. 

3d. That the court had no jurisdiction of the case, 
and that such application can only be entertained 
by® judge of the United States and in the United 
States court. And, 

4th. That alienage is not a just cause of discharge 
from the land or naval service of the United States, 
and that the recruit, even though he be an alien, is 
bound to perform the term of service for which he 
enlisted. 

For these reasons, the order of the judge of the 
county court of Jefferson, must be vacated, set aside, 
and the applicant, Thomas Downs, be remanded to 
the custody of Capt. Lewis Morris and Lieut. Shep. 
herd, officers of the United States army, command. 
ing company C, 3d infantry, United States army. 


SAMUEL JAMES DOUGLASS. 


VireinsA.— We learn from the Richmond Compiler 
that the Court of Appeals of Virginia, on the 20th Feb. 
raary, by the unanimous decision of the judges, set- 
tled this much vexed question—so fur, at least, as the 
State of Virginia and her judicial tribunals are con- 
cerned, 

‘The question as to the legality of such enlistments 
arose in the case of the United States against George 
Cottingham, which was brought before the court by 
a writ of error to a judgment of the Superior Court 
of Norfolk county. The Court of Appeals reversed 
the judgment of the court below, (which discharged 
Cottingham on the ground of alienage,) and decided 
that his enlistment was lawful, notwithstanding he 
was an alien, and that the provision contained in the 
llth section of the act of 1802 created no legal im- 
pediment to such enlistments.— Nat. Intelligencer. 


New York.—Court of Common Pleas, before Judge 
Ulshveffer—Thomas Kimberlin, a marine in the Uni- 
ted States service, was brought upon a writ of habeas 
corpus, claiming his discharge on the ground of being 
an alien. It was shown that Kimberlin was a native 
of England, and had never been naturalized. He 
was for some years in the marine service, on a former 
enlistment. | 

Judge Ulshoeffor,in giving the decision, stated that 


the act of 3d March, 1813, forbid other than citizens 
of the United States being employed on board the 
public vessels of the United States, excepting, how- 
ever, the seamen of the said vessels, for which aliens 
cin be shipped if no treaty to the contrary exists with 
the nation to which they belong. There is no such 
treaty with England. The law of 1802 requires that 
the land forces shall be composed of citizens, so that 
marines, whether considered as belonging to the mi- 
litary or naval service, must be composed of citizens 
of the United States. Kimberlin being an alien is 
not eligible to serve; and an order, therefore, was 
made granting him his discharge.—Standard, 


From the Sheet Anchor. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN THE NAVY. 
New York, February, 1843. 

Mr. Eviror: I was among the invited guests at 
the anniversary, on the last Sabbath of January, of 
the Sunday School held on board the U. S. ship North 
Carolina, in our harbor. It was a most interesting 
occasion, and deeply impressive scene. A highly re- 
spectable audience of ladies and gentlemen attended 
from the city and Brooklyn. Sergeant Finch, their 
regular and excellent teacher, read the report, detail- 
ing many cheering facts. 

There were 585 scholars, naval apprentices, con- 
nected with the school the past year, 279 bibles, 370 
testaments, 273 prayer books, with a large number of 
tracts, have been distributed. The hour of instruc- 
tion is from 1] to 2 in the afternoon ; and the teachers 
are pious gentlemen from Brooklyn and New York. 
This system forms an era in the American navy. 
The present school was established two years ago, 
and has been followed by two others of a similar cha- 
racter, at Boston and Norfolk. Thus are three of 
our largest men-of-war regularly blessed with Sabbath 
School labors! The work was commenced here by 
Messrs. Corninc, THorne, Wapswortu, Wuirine, 
Captain Warpe.t, and others, names worthy of a 
record, with the aid of the late and excellent chap- 
lain of the ship, Rev. T. S. Harris, recently de- 
ceased. 

On this occasion the exercises were particularly 
solemn. Nearly 200 naval boys were present, and 
some of the officers, while many of the older tars 
leaned upon the heavy cannon, in serious attention 
to the religious services, ‘The band aided in the sacred 
melodies ; and the whole service was truly impressive. 
Near by was moored the Somers, bringing forcibly to 
mind the awful consequences of sin among her crew ; 
and below, in irons, were some of the actors in that 
terrible mutiny. 

Several excellent addresses were delivered; and 
among the speakers were the Rev. Mr. Stewart, the 
well-known author of * Travels in Spain,” and other 
works, and just appointed chaplain to this ship, and 
Mr. G. P. Dissosway, of our city, who, among others, 
made the following striking remark : ‘That just before 
the celebrated pirate Gibbs was hung, in our harbor, 
he observed to one of the spettators of his execution : 
“ Had I gone to a Sansatu Scnoon, I never should 
have come to this end, 





* *# 





TO MARINERS. 


Fioatinc Breaxwater.—Dover, December 28.— 
The Breakwater is moored in three and a half fa- 
thoms at low water in Hay Cliff or West Bay, with 
the following bearings by compass, SE by N. Flag 
staff on South Pier, E by N§N; Flag staff on Arch. 
cliff Fort, NE4E; Shakspeare’s Cliff, WNW. 

The ship Indiana, arrived in London from Mauri. 
tius, reported that when off the cape of Good Hope, 
standing off with cape Agneras, bearing west by 
south, thirteen miles distant, she struck on a reef or 





\sand bank not laid down in the charts. 
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WASHINGTON. 


THURSDAY, MARCH YQ, 1843. 





James Mavison Porter, of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed by the President Secretary of War in the 
place of Mr. Spencer, who has been appointed Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in the place of Mr. Forwarp, 
resigned. 








A. Tuomas Smit, Esq., has been appointed Chief 
Clerk in the Navy Department, in the place of Mr. 
Simos, deceased, 








The frigate Macedonian, at Norfolk, has been de- 
signated as the flag ship of the African squadron, 
under Commodore M, C, Perry. 


The store ship Lexington is to be fitted for sea as 


the store ship for the Mediterranean and African | 


squadrons, to be stationed at Port Praya, Cape de 
Verds. 

The sloop of war Decatur, lately arrived at Norfolk 
from the coast of Brazil, is tu be fitted again for sea 
immediately. — 





The earthquake of the 8th of February, which was 
felt through various parts of the United States and 
by vessels at sea, with but sufficient strength to be- 
come a matter of speculation and to please by its 
novelty, has caused the destruction of millions of pro- 
perty and the loss of thousands of lives, in those islands 
which seem to have been the centre of its power. 

Arrivals from the West Indies bring accounts of 
the most heart-rending scenes of distress. The whole 
of the Carribean islands seem to have been conyulsed. 
The town of Point Petre (Guadaloupe) is said to be 
laid in ruins, and ten thousand of its inhabitants de- 
stroyed. At Antigua, though but few lives were lost, 
there has been a great destruction of property, as 
crops, mills, sugar works, &c. St. Marten, Nevis, 
Montserrat, Barbadoes, and other islands, are also 
said to have suffered, but to what extent is not kuown., 

At St. Marten the first shock was felt at about ten 
A. M., another at four P. M., and a third at half past 
nine P. M. The two latter were of short duration ; 
the first lasted from three to four minutes. 





The President has remitted the unexpired term of 
the sentence of suspension upon Cominodore Ballard, 





Revexve Currer Hamittron.—In the Boston Cou. 
rier, which, among other papers, hus noticed the 
“highly useful Services performed by Capt. Stureis 
and his crew, in giving assistance to inward-bound 
vessels,” is published the following card, from one of 
the branch pilots: 


“I take this opportunity of publicly acknowledg- 
ing the valuable aid which I have received from Cap- 
tain Josiah Sturgis, while on board ship Birmingham, 
from Liverpool, and other vessels inward bound. He 
has gone with his crew to the assistance of vessels 
when it would have been almost impossible to have 
weighed anchor and worked a ship to the windward 
without such aid. Captain Sturgis has, this winter, 
as well as preceding winters, through himself and 
his crew, caused the heart of many a homeward bound 
seaman to rejoice in the timely aid which has been 
rendered from his cutter; and I wish to assure him 
that his services have been appreciated. 


* Wittiam Fow er.” 


For the Army © Navy Chronicle and Scientific Repository, 


Mr. Epiror: While the brilliant comet is attract- 
ing so much attention, a few instances of the man- 
ner in which the visits of these wandering members 
of our solar family were received in olden time, 
may prove interesting to some of your readers. In- 
stead of being welcomed with joy, and conversed 
with as to his wanderings—where he had been, how 
long it would probably be before he again returned, 
and other interesting subjects, feelings of terror 
were every where manifested. But he has now 
come and gone so frequently, that his appearance 
ceases to create so genera] an alarm. ‘Though he 
be hairy and unshapely, yet let him not be treated 
with the less respect during his short abode. If all 
will appear pleased at his arrival. and anxious to cul- 
tivate a better acquaintance with him, 1 have no 
doubt we will soon know much more of his nature, 
of his disposition, of his habits, and of the distant 
regions which he traverses. The following notices 
are transiated from the Nuremberg Chronicle printed 
1493, and seem to have been written under a full 
conviction of the truth of signs and prodigies. 

(A. D. 624) It is said that in those days, fire fell 
from heaven ; and a great rainbow appeared, accom. 
panied with thunder and lightning, so that men 
thought the end of the world had come. A terrible 
pestilence followed, wl ich carried off many persags. 
| A gvod and an evi] angel were seen passing through 
the city, and as many times as the evil angel, by 
‘order of the good one, struck any house with his 
, Spear, on the following day so many persons died in 
‘that house. Also many and terrible prodigies ap- 
| peared in Greece, which seemed well to portend the 
Subsequent calamities by Mahomet. In one and the 
same year a very brilliant comet appeared at Byzan- 

tium, and a boy with four feet was born; and also 
'two great monsters in human form were seen in the 
jisland of Delos. And many other similar things 
| appeared. 

(A. D. 684.) A hairy star, which the Greeks call 
a comet, appeared during three consecutive months, 
which indicated a great plague. It was accompa. 
nied by a tremendous rain and frequent thunderings, 
such as Were never before known, so that the elements 
seemed to have conspired for the destruction of Rome 
and Italy. ‘There was alsv an eclipse of the sun and 
moon, Whith was succeeded by so dire a_ pestilence, 
that the people fled to the tops of the mountains, and 
shrubs and grass grew up in the city. 





(A. D. 954.) Many prodigies appeared in Italy. A 
stone of wonderful size fell from heaven, accompa. 
nied with wind and rain. The sun suffered a horri-. 
ble eclipse. On the same day. Addamaram, King of 
the Saracens, was conquered in war by Radamirus, 
King of Gaul. A comet of astonishing size appear- 
ed, which indicated the famine that followed. 


(A. D. 1094.) An extraordifary star was seen 
shining in the south and west during this year, in 
the forty-first week, the sixth day, about evening; 
and for twenty-five days it was always visible at the 
same hour; a great beam was seen to meet it from 
the east. After this, a little before day, two moons 
were seen; one in the east and the other in the west. 
Not long after, a comet appeared, early in the morn. 
ing, with long and flaming hair. Speaking of it, a 
Monk said : “Thou camest—thou camest, dreaded by 
many mothers. It is but a short time since I saw 
thee. But now I behold thee more terrible—threat- 
ning the destruction of this country,” ‘ 
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ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
ARMY AND NAVY CONVENTION. 

TO MILITARY AND NAVAL COMMANDERS, COUNCILS OF AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND CLERGYMEN WILLING TO ACCEP? 
THE APPOINTMENT OF CHAPLAIN IN THE ARMY OR NAVY. 
‘‘ The Corresponding and Executive Committee of 

the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Revenue Ser- 
vice,” acting in the name of the ** Convention of offi- 
cers of the army and navy, and others interested in 
the religious condition of the service,” beg leave, re- 
spectfully, to tender their assistance to co-operate 
with you, in your efforts to promote the intellectual, 
moral, and religious well-being of the army and navy 
of our country. 

The Couvention, at its late meeting in New York, 
heard with much satisfaction of the partial success 
which has already crowned the exertions of many of 
yo for the promotion of knowledge, temperance, and 
godliness. But it was apparent to the Convention, 
from the information laid before it, that your efforts 





furnish one from the highest ecclesiastical authority * 
of the church of which he is a member. 

The committee have secured the services of an 
eminent divine, to prepare a manual of devotion for 
the use of persons in private, and as an aid, also, to 
laymen officiating in the absence of a chaplain, either 
in garrison or on ship board, It is presumed -that it 
will be in readiness to submit to the next meeting of 
the Army and Navy Convention, which will take 
place in St. Bartholomew's church, in the city of 
New York, on the last Wednesday in June, 1843. 

Finally, the committee would earnéstly invoke the 
aid of all those who desire to see the discipline of the 
service brought to the highest state of efficiency. 
They believe that Christianity is the one only effec- 
tual instrument for perfecting the social and moral 
condition of mankind. Where it prevails, order, 
peace, and love of duty, will take the place of con. 
fusion, strife, and selfishness. Whoever, therefore, 
labors to sustain and direct any of the various means 
which Christianity approves and puts in requisition 
for the improvement of mankind, discharges one of 
the highest duties, whether of a patriot or Christian. 
Yet, it is obvious that every other interest of the ser- 


have been less successful than they might have been | vice reccives a more practical and paternal cate and 
could you have invoked the aid of some central and | SUPCFvision than those which pertain to man’s spiri- 


; ’ owe . | tual necessities, because every other is intrusted to 
organized body, representing the religious portion of | some one individual, whose duty it is made to pro. 
the service, and bound, as their organ, especially to tect, to represent, and to plead the same. Hence, 
care for the moral and religious needs of the service.| upon every thing which pertains to the service, 


The Convention sought to remedy this evil, as far as| 
in it lay, by the appointment of a “ Corresponding | 
and Executive Committee.” 

The committee, however, are very far from claim- 
ing for themselves the prerogatives of such an organ- 
ization, to the exclusion of any one else. They would | 
merely pledge their best exertions to those who may | 
be pleased to put them in requisition, It may be that’! 
association for the specific object of advancing the 
intellectual, moral, and religious welfare of the ser- 
vice, and our location in, or near, the business centre 
of our country, may give us some facilities for pro- 
moting these interests, greater than those enjoyed by 
more campetent and zealous individuals, acting sin- 
gly, and from remote points. 





Should miiitary or naval commanders, seeking to! 
elevate the intellectual and moral condition of their | 


respective commands, by encouraging the formation 
of post libraries, sunday schools, bible and tract depo- 


sitories, and temperance societies, desire our assist. | 
ance in procuring books, tracts, &c., we offer to be 


at the pains of selecting for them. according to the 
best of our judgment, or to execute orders for such, 
if addressed to us in New York. And to assist those 
who may wish to purchase books for such a purpose, 
and whose engagements prevent them from bestow 
ing much attention upon the subject, we have made 
out a list of such books and tracts as are, in our opi- 
nion, suitable for the libraries of garrisons or ships. 

Should councils of administration, upon whom de. 
volve the highly responsible duty of nominating chap- 
lains, wish for information touching the qualifications 
of any individual brought to their notice, we will 
cheerfully impart, should it be sought, the fullest in. 
formation we may have or can gain, 

Should clergymen, wishing the appointment of 
chaplain in either the army or navy, think proper to 
communicate their wishes to us, together with such 
testimonials as will justify us in so doing, we will, to 
the best of our ability, further their wishes, provided, 





«lways, that, ainong other testimonials, the applicant 


thought, labor, and pecuniary means, are bestowed 
with an unsparing hand, except upon those provisions 
which recognise man’s immortality as well as his 
mortality—his accountability to God, as well as his 
responsibility to man. ‘To take a single example ; 
the number of surgeons allowed by law, in the army, 
is 71. These are selected with care, and admitted 
only after the fullest examjnation inte their qualifi- 
cations. Wheteas the number of chaplains allowed 
is 20, upon whom is devolved, in addition to. their 
clerical avocations, the onerous duty of teaching the 
post school. The same disproportionate care for the 
bodies more than for the souls of men, obtains m the 
nivy. Now, we blame no one, in particular, for these 
things. We believe that the best has been done that 
could, under existing circumstances, have been done 
by those in authority. We are quite sure that a most 
commendable state of feeling and sentiment prevails 
among the higher functionaries of the service, and of 
the General Government. ‘They, it is knewn,, have 
done what they could; but it is not in them te rectify 
those evils, and supply these defects in relation to 
the moral and religious condition of the service, which 
all feel and acknowledge, while public opinion is so 
lamentably at fault in relation to this subject. Be it 
our endeavor, bretliren—we who have confessed Christ 
before men, and we are neither few nor insignificant | 
—to rectify in this particular public opinion, that all- * 
controlling element of popular Government. Let us 
speak and write, and circulate information, and by 
aH quiet, Christian, and honorable means, seek to 
make known the fact, that the public service is des. 
titute of an adequate provision for its moral and reli- 
gious improvement; and as our cause is that of God 
and truth, let us not doubt but that in due time it 
will be regarded by a Christian nation. 
S. McKENZIE, Capt. U. S. A. 
AND. A. HARWOOD, U.S. N. 
N. SAYRE HARRIS, N. Y. 
Z.J. D. KINSLEY, West Point, N.Y. 
ANDREW H. FOOT, U.S. N, 
M. P. PARKS, Chaplain M. A., 
and Sec’y to A.and N. Convention. 
All communications intended for the committee 


should be addressed to the Rev. N. Sayre Harris, 281 
Broadway, N, Y. 
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Correspondence of the Savannah Republican. 
U.S. Steamer Pornsett, 
Tamra Bay, Feb. 12, 1843, 


On the 17th ult. we left St. Augustine, for Cape 
Florida, but met with adventures well worth relating, 
ere we reached the latter place. We had been on 
our course but a few hours, when we found ourselves 
in a very heavy easterly gale, which increased during 
the night. Ou the following day the sea rose to an 
immense height, and the wind continued to blow 
from the same direction with increased fury. Being 
on a lee shore, in a small steamer, and that lee shore 
Florida, during a gale of wind, brings, as you may 
suppose, any thing but pleasing reflections to the 
mind. How seon an accident might occur to the 
machinery, which would render us totally helpless, 
of course no one knew; and that the old Poinsett 
might prove to be the coffin of some forty of us before 
the termination of the blow, or that we might be cast 
away upon shores inhabited by the bitterest foes of 
the white man, were neither as doubtful as the ability 
of our vessel to live in such a gale. 
into the enormous seas, heaving the glittering spray 
to the very summit of her smoke-stock, and not un- 
frequently, seemed reluctant ever again to rise from 
the watery cavity into which she was hurled by the 
raging element. Pleasant! was n’t it? 

“ A storm, a dangerous sea, and leeward +hore.” 


However, to do our vessel justice, she surprised all 


on board by her good behavior, and imbued us with a! 


confidence we had never felt towards her previously. 
But notwithstanding this, we did not neglect to make 
a harbor where we might, in safety, ride out the gale, 
and, consequently, on that evening, anchored under 
the lee of the reef off Fort Lauderdale. 

‘Towards evening, on the second day, after coming 
to anchor, three of us visited the shore for the pur- 
pose of examining this deserted military post. Our 
boat swamped in the surf as we were landing, ren- 


She plunged | 


umbrageous foliage; and as I, recliming upon its 
shote, gazed upon this river, lighted by the siévery 
moon, I bethought me of the-lakes among the high. 
lands of my dear native State. Then thoughts of 
home crept over me, and misgivings took possession 
of my breast, which the scene before me was not well 
calculated to eradicate. This lasted but a short time, 
however, for | was soon aroused from my reverie b 
one of my companions, and we sought our bed of pal- 
metto leaves, where I lay me down, and in a few 
Oo ogee was as fast asleep as I ever had been in my 
ife. 

At early dawn we again endeavored to launch our 
boat, but all our efforts proved abortive. After many 
vain attempts, they at length succeeded in commu- 
nicating and sending provisions to us from the vessel. 
With much difficulty we transported our boat from 
the sea to the river, and made signal for the steamer 
to run down along shore to the bar, about five miles 
distant, while we pulled down inside. Arriving at 
the mouth of the river, we fortunately, on a second 
trial, crossed the rollers on the bar, and safely reached 
our vessel, where we received congratulations from 
our friends, and two or three glasses of fresh water 
from the mess boys; the latter, f am prone to confess, 
were far the most acceptable, for we found no such 
thing at Fort Lauderdale. 

On the following day we were again upon our 
‘course for Cape Florida, and arrived at Key Biscayne 
on the 22d, whence, after watering, we sailed for In- 
dian Key. On the afternoon of that day, while we 
were all gazing over the side at the bottom, which 
can be seen in very deep water inside of Florida reef, 
_the steamer ran upon a coral rock, and her progress 
was iminediately materially impeded. She received 
no injury, however, and at high water that night we 

succeeded in heaving her off. On the following day 
'we proceeded on our course, and arrived at Indian 
| Key before nightfall. Here we remained but a day 
or two to obtain fuel, and arrived at ma West on the 





| 


| 














dering our arms and ammunition, which we took | 26th, whence we departed for Tampa Bay on the 2d 
with us for the sake of precaution, totally unfit for instant. Again did we meet a gale of wind, and were 
use. We found the quarters of the officers and men, obliged to anchor in Chatham bay. ‘The mangrove 
as well as the garden and stable, entirely destroyed, ! wood, which we had obtained at the Keys, proving 





and the wells filled with sand. A few wigwams' 


were left standing, and the groves and arbors of fig 
trees, had escaped the hands of the depredators. The 
most beautiful wild flowers were abundant, and the 
earth was carpeted with the morning-glory. 

After examining every thing in and about what 
was once an important garrison, we returned to our 
boat, and endeavored to launch her in the surf, but 
were unsuccessful. Again and again, did we make 
the attempt, but all to no purpose, and, afier swamp. 
ing the boat two or three times, and becoming drench. 
ed to the skin ourselves, we concluded to nuke no 
further attempts, but to remain on shore all night. 
“Uur boat’s crew found a comfortable hut, upoa the 
floor of which they strewed dry leaves of the palmet- 
to, and reserving a place for their officers on one side, 
the poor fellows lay down, and were soon fast asleep, 
although not a stitch that covered them was dry. 
We did not venture to make a fire, for how near a 
party of Indians might be, we knew not. But a few 
days previous to that, a number had been seen on the 
beach near there, and as our arms were totally use- 
less, we preferred running the risk of wearing, to 
that of drying our clothes. We succeeded in obtain- 
ing a sufficiency of dry powder to enable us, with the 
assistance of a flint and steel, to light two half wet 
cigars, which, by being reducod to stumps, were ren- 
dered quite smokable. 

On the ivner side of this post, about thirty or forty 
yards from the sea shore, is what is called New River, 
which presents to the view the most beautiful scenery 
to be found in Florida. Its banks abound with the 
mangrove, live oak, fig, palmetto, and other trees of 


eo 


very inferior fuel, we returned to Key West, an 
_ the 3d ran over to Havanna for coal. We left Havanna 
on the 7th, but meeting with our usual good fortune, 
la gale of wind ahead, we were obliged to return. The 
| blow continued until the 9th, when we again left that 
port, and reached this place y: sterday morning, after 
, 4 protracted and adventurous passage of seventy-five 
days froin New York. 
J. K. D. 


Faithfully, yours, 
Extract of a letter from an officer in the army, 
stationed at Fort Monroe, dated : 
Fort Monrot, (Va.,) Feb. 14, 1843. 


“TI went on duty the day after my arrival, and 
yesterday we were firing nearly all day with a new 
eighteen pounder, to determine its ranges at the dif. 
ferent angles from one to five degrees, but at the 
sixty-fifth fire we met with a most shocking and se- 
rious, accident by the bursting of the cannon ; which, 
in an instant, hurried into eternity our poor and un. 
fortunate Sergeant, whose duty it was to touch off 
tthe gun: he was torn to atoms by the fragments. 
Captain Huger and myself were standing within fif- 
teen feet of the gun at the time: we were thrown 
down by the co icussion, and. partly by the upper part 
ot the body of the poor Sergeant being blown against 
us, which covered us with blood, though neither of 
us were seriously hurt. ‘I'wo masses of iron of 560 
pounds weight passed within a few inches of our 
heads, and were carried sume sixty feet from tlie 
piece. Every other man at the en was knocked 
down by the concussion.”—New York American. 
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ofl 12.8 Y". 
Generat ) HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Orxpenrs, AvjuTant GENERAL’s OFfice, 
No. 19. Washington, March 6, 1843. 


Promotions and appointments in the army of the 
United States, by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, since the Ist of Jan. 
uary, 1843, 

I... Promotions. 


Sixth regiment of infantry. 


Brevet 2d Lieut. Rudolph F. Ernst, to be 2d lieut., 
February 9, 1843, vice Emory, resigned. 


Breverts. 

Captain D. D. Tompkins, of the Ist regiment of ar- 
tullery, to be Major by brevet, for gallant and meri- 
torious conduct im the war against the Florida In. 
dians, to date from September 11, 1836. 

Cuptain Harvey Brown, of the 4th regiment of artil- 
lery, to be Major by brevet, jor gallant conduct on 
several occasions, and general etticiency in the war 
against the Florida Indians, to date from November 
21, 1836. 

Major John Harris, of the marine corps, to be Major 
by brevet, for gallantry and good conduct in the 
war against the Florida Indians, particularly in the 
affair of Hatchee Lustee, to date from Junuury 27, 
1337, 

Captain BL, Beall, of the 2d regiment of dragoons, 
to be Major by brevet, for gallantry and successful 
services in the war against the Fiorida Indians, to 
date from March 15, 1837. 

Captain George W. Allen, of the 4th regiment of in. 
iantry, to be Major by brevet, for gallant conduct 
on several occasions, and general efficiency in the 
war against the Florida Indians, to date from De- 
cember 25, 1837. 

Csptain John Monroe, of the 4th regiment of artil. 
lery, to be Major by brevet, for conduct uniformly 


meritorious and efficient during three campaigns — 


against the Florda Indians, to date from February 
15, 1838, 

Captain Samuel Ringgold, of the 3d regiment of ar- 
tillery, to be Major by brevet, for meritorious con- 
duct, in activity and efficiency, in the war against 
the Florida Indians, to date from February 15, 1838. 

Captain Washington Seawell, of the 7th regiment of 
infantry, to be Major by brevet, for meritorious and 
successful services in the war against the Florida 
Indians, to date from July 18, 1341. 

Captain R. D. A, Wade, of the third regiment of ar- 
tillery, to be Major by brevet, for gallantry and 
successful services in the war against the Florida 
Indians, to date from November 6, i841. 

Captain George Wright, of the 8th regiment of in. 
fantry, to be Major by brevet, for meritorious con- 
duct, in zeal, energy, and perseverance in the war 
against the Florida Indians, to date from March 
15, 1842. 

Captain R. H. K. Whitely, of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, (late Ist licutenant in the 2d regiment of 
artillery,) to be Captain by brevet, for gallant con- 
duct in the war against the Florida Indians, to 
date from July 19, 1836. 

Captain T. B. Linnard, of the corps of topographi- 
cal engineers, (late Ist lieutenant in the 2d regi- 
ment of artillery,) to be Captain by brevet, for gal. 
lant conduct, activity, and enterprise in the war 
against the Florida Indians, to date from Septem. 
ber 30, 1836. 

First Lieut. J. W. Anderson, of the 2d regiment of 
infantry, to be Captain by brevet, for gallant and 
successful conduct in the war against the Florida 
Indians, to date from August 23, 1841. 

Brevet Captain W. G. Freeman, Ist lieut. in the 4th 





regiment of artiltery, July 7, 1838, and brevet Cap- 
tam in the staff, December 2, 1841, to be Ist Lieu- 
tenant by brevet, for gallantry on several occasions, 
and uniform good conduct-in the war against the 
Florida Indians, to date from November 21, 1836. 

First lieut. George Taylor, of the 3d regiment of ar- 
tillery, t6 be Captain by brevet, for gallantry and 
meritorious services in the war against the Flori- 
da Indians, to date from Mafch 1, 1842. 

First Lieut. John T. Sprague, of the 8th regiment of 
infantry, to be Captain by brevet, for meritorions 
-and successful conduct in the war against the Flo- 
rida Indians, to date from March 15, 1842. 

First Lieut, P. N. Barbour, of the 3d regiment of in- 
fantry, to be Captuin by brevet, for active and 
highly meritorious services in the war against the 
Florida Indians, to date from April 15, 1842, 

First Lieut. Ripley A. Arnold, of the 2d regiment of 
dragoons, to be Captain by brevet, for gallant con- 
duct in the war against the Florida Indians, to 
date from April 19, 1842. 

First Lieut. George H. Talcott, of the Ordnance De. 
partinent, (late of the 3d regiment of artillery,) Ist 
heutenant, September 15, 1836, to be First Licuten- 
ant by brevet, for gallant conduct on several occa- 
sions in the war against the Florida Indians, to 
date from December 31, 1835. 

First Licut. Horace Brooks, of the 2d regiment of 
artillery, (1st lieutenant, February 8, 1837,) to be 
First Lieutenant by brevet, for gallantry and good 
conduct in the war against the Florida Indians, to 
date from December 31, 1835. 

First Lieut. William H. Fowler, of the 1st regiment 
of artillery, (Ist lieutenant, May 1, 1839,) to be 
First Lieutenant by brevet, for gallantry and good 
conduct in the war against the Florida Indians, to 
date from January 15, 1838. 

Second Lieut. George H. Thomas, of the 3d regiment 
of artillery, to be First Lieutenant by brevet, for gal- 
lantry and good conduct in the war against the 
Florida Indians, to date from November 6, 1841. 

Second Licut. F. D. Callender, of the Ordnance 
Departinent, to be First Lieutenant by brevet, for 
active and highly meritorious services in the war 
against the Florida Indians, to date from May 
1, 1842. 

II... APPoINTMENTS, 

Military storekeeper attached to the Ordnance De- 

partment, 


J. M. Galt, of the State of Virginia, Dec, 28, 1842, 


ILL... Transrers, 

Brevet 2d Lieuts. G. T. Mason and T,C, Hammond, 
of the late 2d dragoons, are transferred to the first 
regiment of dragoons—the first to company (K,) 
the second to company (G,) which they will join 
without delay. The Supernumerary Second Lien- 
tenants will take precedence in the regiment ac- 
cording to their academic rank. 

IV... Resignation. 


Second Lieut. J. R. Emory, 6th infantry, February 
9, 1843. 
By commanp oF Major Generat Scorr: 
R. JONES, Adj. Gen. 


oaaiiiaiatd 


NAVY. — 


Feb. ORDERS. 


28—Surg. J. W. Plummer, leave extended 3 months. 

Passed Mid. John H. Parker, Mid. Samuel B. 
Elliott, schooner Wave. 

Mar. 1— 
Assis. Sur. J. S. Whittle, naval hospital, Norfolk, 
Boatswain Wm. Whitehead, frigate Brandywine. 

2—Captain Isaac Mayo, command of frigate Mace- 
donian. 
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Lt. Wm. I. H. Robertson, ship Levant, Norfolk. 
Gunner Jo. W. Pennington, frigate Brandywine. 
Mid. John S. Maury, order tu schooner Wave 
revoked, and to the Brandywine. 
3 Purser Henry Etting, frigate Macedonian. 

Surgeon Lewis Wolfley, Assistant Surgeon A. 
F. Lawyer, ship Levant. 

Mid. ‘Tenant McLanahan, frigate Brandywine. 

4 Lieut. Wm. A. Wurts, navy yard, Philadelphia. 

Lieut. Charles C. Barton, inspector of provisions 
and clothing, Philadelphia. 

Boatswain J. Dunderdale, ship Levant. 

Mid. Wm. E. Hopkins, detached from ship Van- 
dalia, 

6—Lt. T. T. Craven, frigate Macedonian, Norfolk. 
Passed Assist. Surgeon J. C. Palmer, navy yard, 
Washington. 
Purser Joseph Wilson, detached from navy yard, 
Boston, on the lst April, and furloughed 12 
months, at his own request. 
Purser R. M. Price, order to sloop St. Louis re- 
voked, and to remain attached to the Missouri. 
Professor J, P. Espy, depot of charts, &c., Wash- 
ington. 
P. Mid. H. F. Porter, schooner Wave, Norfolk. 
Mid. W. M. Gamble, sloop Levant, Norfolk. 
7—Captain J. H. Aulick, command of navy yard, 
Washington, 

Commander 8. F. Dupont, Lieutenants J, Lan- 
man and A. B. Fairfax, ordnance duty. 

Lieutenant Ferdinand Piperand Purser D. Faunt- 
leroy, sloop Levant, Norfolk. 

Mid. F. G. Clarke, jr., and Mid. C, H. Baldwin, 
sloop Vandalia, New York. 


Mid, W. De Koven, frigate Brandywine, Norfolk. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS, 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
NAVY. 

Captain Beverley Kennon, to be Chief of the Bu. 
reau of Construction, Equipment, and Repairs, in 
place of Captain David Conner, resigned. 

Commander Andrew Fitzhugh, to be a Captain from 


the 14th February, 1843, to fill the vacancy occa-| 


sioned by the death of Captain Isaac Hull. 

Lieutenant George A. Magruder, to be Commander 
from same date. 

Passed Mid. John Contee, to be a Lieutenant from 
same date. 

William G. Jackson, to be a Chaplain from the 19th ' 
October, 1842, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Jared L, Elliott. 


MARINE CORPS. 


Archibald Henderson, colonel commandant of the 
marine corps, to be a Brigadicr General by brevet, for 
gallant and meritorious services while in the com. | 
mand of the marines in Alabama, Florida, and Ten- | 
nessee, against the hostile Indians, to date from the | 
27th day of January, 1837. | 

William Dulany, now a captain in the marine corps, | 
te be a Major by brevet in said corps, for meritorious 
ceuduct, from 2d March, 1843. 


j 


| 








Vaval Intelligence. 

Home Squapron.—Sloop Falmouth, at the N. E. 
pass, below New Orleans, on the morning of the 15th | 
February, bound to Vera Cruz. 

Sloop Vincennes, spoken February 3, from Turk’s 
island. 

Schooner Grampus, spoken February 23, latitude 
35° 13’, longitude 74° 3’. 

Brig Bainbridge, 15 days out from Boston ; officers 
and crew all well. 

Schooner Boxer, arrived at Matanzas, on the 20th 
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LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
Norroik, March 1, 1843. 

Army.—Lieut. Simon H. Drum. 

Navy.—Lieut. A. G. Slaughter, Lieut. W. C. Whit- 
tle, Passed Mid. Wim. B. Beverley, 2, Francis E. 
Baker, W. O. Crain, W. C. B.S. Porter, H. P. Ro. 
bertson, Andrew Weir. 


ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 
Feb. 27—Assist. Surg. L. H. Holden, army, Fuller's. 
Mar. 4—Lieut. C. Tompkins, 3d artillery, do, 
Major T. T. Fauntleroy, rifle regi- 
ment, Winchester, Virginia, 
5—Capt. W.G. Freeman, A. A.G., Hope Club. 














7—Maj. J. L, Gardner, 4th art., Mr. Goldsbo- 

' rough’s. 

- =e RES 
Marriages. 





In Baltimore, on the 21st ultimo, by the Rev. J. P. 
K. Hensuaw, Lieutenant ROBERT F. PINKNEY, 
U.S. N., to REBECCA ROGERS, eldest daughter 
of the late Professor De Burrs. 

In Baltimore, on the 28th ultimo, by the Rev. J. P. 
K. Hensnaw, Lieut. RICHARD LLOYD TILGH. 
MAN, U. 8. N., to AGNES RIDDELL, daughter 
of the late Kennepy Owen, 








Deaths. 


In Wilmington, Del., on the 24th January, Catu- 
ARINE, only daughter of Surgeon Wituiam Jonnson, 
| U.S. N., in the fifth year of her age. 

At Hancock Barracks, Houlton, Maine, February 
20, Mary Menroria, only daughter of Major L. 
Wuitine, U. 8. A., aged three years four months 
and four days. 

In this city, on the evening o€the 2d instant, after 
a short illness, JOHN DOUGLASS SIMMS, for 
some years Chief Clerk in the Navy Department. 














_ QUARTERLY ARMY AND NAVY KEGISTERS, w Il be 
issued in February, May, August and November, of each year; and 
will contain, besides the usual matter in the official Register, the 
stations of each officer, the head quarters of each regiment, the 
garrisons of every post and arsenal, the names of military store- 
sccpen anes and sutlers, a list of cadets at the military acade- 
my, and such other information as may appear useful or desirable. 

{One reason for issuing the Army Register on the above named 
months, is, that the August number will contain the list of gradu- 
ates of the year, and their assignment to corps or regiments. } 

The Navy Register, to be issued in January, April, July and Oc- 
tober, will contain the matter usually found im the official Register, 
with the addition of the names of officers at the several yards and 


| stations, including the civil establishments, and on board our ves- 


sels of war, 
the price will Le to subscribers for the series, one dollar a year 

or each; single copies 37 1-2 cents, B. HOMANS. 
Jan, 12—tf 





RMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE, for five years—trom 1836 

to 1840—ten volumes, half bound, and unbound ; for sale, at 

$12 50 per set, ip sheets. or $15 perset, bound, Any volume or 

number may be had separately, ; 
Jan. 19—1f 


. he 0 Sala R. HOMANS, 

ILIPARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE for three years— 
from 1833 to 1836, six volumes—bound and unbound, for sale 

at a very reduced price, by 
Jan. 19—tf 








ae Se B. HOMANS-_ 
\V ILLVARY LAWS OF THE U. S.—Compiled by Col. T. 
L Cross, of the U.S. Army. Full bound 2 50--in boards ¥2 
per copy. For sale by 


Jan. 19—tf B. HOMANS. 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE CRUISE OF THE EX. 
PLORING EXPEDITION, by its Commander, Lt. 
Charles Wilkes, with a chart, showing the tracks of 
the vessels. 

BITUMEN: its varieties, properties, and uses, 
compiled from various sources, by Lieut. H. Wager 
Halleck, U. S. Corps of Engineers, under the direc- 
tion of Col. J. G. Totten, Chief Engineer. 











February, from a cruise near the Isle of Pines, 


> PRINTING of every description promptly 
and neatly executed at this office. 


